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Blass in the easily accessible Teubner series. Freedom from errors 
has been secured by the doubled labor of verifying every reference 
from the printed proofs. 

The author announces his intention of proceeding with the other 
unindexed orators of the Canon. Praise is due the University, which 
makes possible the publication of works like this, in which no pub- 
lisher can expect to find profit. Every fresh addition in this line 
advances the study of the development of syntax and style and pre- 
pares the way for the final Greek lexicon. The author will have no 
mean reward for his patient toil (no tyro can do this work, mechan- 
ical as it might seem) in its immediate appreciation by scholars every- 
where, as well as in the realization that few works in the classical 
sphere are so sure of abiding a permanent treasure. S. R. W. 

W. M. Ramsay. The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia ; being an 
essay of the local history of Phrygia from the earliest times to 
the Turkish Conquest. Vol. i. The Lycos Valley and South- 
western Phrygia. 8vo., pp. xxn-352. $6.00. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press. New York, Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

Prof. Ramsay has again laid students of antiquity under obligation 
to him by the researches into the geography and history of Asia Minor 
which are contained in this work. The present volume, the first of a 
series on the Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, is confined to the valley 
of the Lycos and South-western Phrygia; but the material collected, 
even from this limited area, is so large and of such varied interest that 
it was well to publish it by itself. Phrygian history moreover is not 
a unit. At different periods the territory was differently divided. Its 
parts were often politically separated. Its chief cities were quite dis- 
tinct in origin and often in their customs. Hence the historian of 
Phrygia must necessarily present us with a series of studies, largely 
independent of one another; so that this volume does not suffer from 
being issued alone but has value entirely apart from that of the rest of 
the series. 

There are but few scholars competent to criticise in detail the results 
at which Prof. Ramsay has arrived in the field which he has made 
peculiarly his own. His book is rather one out of which other his- 
tories will be made. Some of his minor statements will no doubt 
be contested by other experts. Some of them indeed are put forward 
tentatively by the author. But his main facts and inferences are in- 
contestable and every scholar, who is interested in the history of 
Western Asia, will be grateful for the exact descriptions, the large 
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number of minute data, the many inscriptions which Prof. Ramsay 
has provided for his consideration and use. 

The volume begins with a sketch of the topography of the region 
under review and a brief outline of its political and religious history 
from the earliest period, — when the invading Phrygians from the 
North met and mingled with the obscure ' Hittites ' on this territory, — 
on through the successive domination of Oriental, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine and Tukish powers. The land was always a battle-ground 
of opposing systems and often of opposing armies. Hence the paucity 
of its remains. Hence too the remarkable differences which the cities 
of this region maintained, side by side with the blending of divergent 
customs and ideas. After the introductory sketch, there follow studies 
of the separate cities or groups of cities, giving all that is known of the 
origin, situation, religion, social and political regulations of each ; each 
chapter being also accompanied by a collection of the extant inscrip- 
tions and a list of the bishops, so far as recoverable, of the city or dis- 
trict under review. The chief places thus described are Laodiceia, 
Hierapolis and Colossai. The historic importance of these makes the 
facts collected about them of unusual interest. Some of the smaller 
cities, however, supply equally valuable material. In such a large 
collection of diverse information, each reader will be attracted by 
those facts which pertain to matters in which he is specially inter- 
ested, and his valuation of the book will be apt to depend on his par- 
ticular point of view. Without meaning to slight the other features of 
the work, we have noted the information given as to the political 
officers of the Asian municipalities. The descriptions which bear on 
this are mainly confirmatory of facts already known, but supply new 
and interesting proofs. Those of Laodiceia and Hierapolis are specially 
full and instructive. The religious ideas of the people are also note- 
worthy. Of course there was a blending of these, first of the Phrygian 
with the older Lydian and then of both with the ideas of the Grseco- 
Roman world. Yet the original types frequently persisted. In 
Hierapolis the Lydian held its place with its emphasis upon the 
female conception of deity and its consequent tendency to extreme, 
immorality ; in Colossai, the Phrygian, with its emphasis on the male 
element in deity ; while in Laodiceia and Tripolis the characteristic 
features were Greek. Ramsay remarks of the Lydian cultus (p. 96) 
that its ritual, not being in accord with the facts of life or with the 
integrity of the family and of society, the work readily yielded to the 
progress of early Christianity, since the better educated portion of the 
people felt the need of a more natural and purer religion. Equally 
instructive is the light thrown by the inscriptions on burial customs. 
Many of the inscriptions are from tombs, and express the intense 
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•desire of the departed that his sepulchre should not be violated. The 
Phrygian tombs were conceived to be temples and the dead to have 
either returned to God or to have became themselves deified. There 
is a notable absence however from the inscriptions of statements con- 
cerning the nature of the future life. The volume contains a map of 
S. W. Phrygia, but none of Phrygia as a whole. The index is 
doubtless to appear at the close of the whole work, but one for the 
separate volume also would be an aid to future students. 

George T. Purves. 

Otto Waser. Skylla unci Charybdis in der Literatur unci Kunst der 
Griechm und Riimer. 1894, 8vo., pp. 147. F. Schulthess, 
Zurich. 

The author of this monograph has collected with great care and 
patience the available information concerning Skylla and Charybdis. 
As Skylla is by far the more interesting person — for Charybdis hardly 
arrives at the dignity of personality at all — the greater part of the 
book is devoted to her. The name Skylla, as also Charybdis, is 
derived from a " Semitic " source, i. e., from the Phoenicians, who were 
the teachers of the Greeks concerning the sea and its dangers. They 
sailed about Sicily and gave the names of Skylla and Charybdis to the 
dangerous points of the straits of Messina. So far Waser accepts the 
conclusions of other scholars, adding no new facts in defence of those 
conclusions. In her essence, Skylla is the personification of the sea 
and its dangers. This is shown by her genealogy. In the Odyssey, 
xu, 124, her mother is called Kpnrau's, but this is a mere epithet of 
Hekate (Ap. Rhod. iv. 828 f.). Other genealogies are discussed, but 
the conclusion is reached that Hekate-Krataiis and Phorkys were the 
real parents of Skylla. Her relations to Hekate, Gorgo, and Glau- 
kos are discussed at length, showing how she is at once a personifica- 
tion of the sea and a demon of death. Nearly all the so-called 
representations of Glaukos with Skylla are doubted or rejected. In 
some cases not Glaukos but Triton is represented. That the Skylla of 
Megara is confused with the terrible demon Skylla by late poets is 
mentioned, and the discussion of Skylla and Charybdis in literature 
closes with a series of notes or remarks on the passages in classical and 
patristic literature in which they are referred to. 

In the course of his discussion of Skylla and Charybdis in art, Waser 
comes to the satisfactory conclusion that Charybdis does not appear 
in art at all. Skylla, on the other hand, is represented many times 
and in different ways. Most frequently she has the head and trunk 
of a young woman, from about her waist spring the bodies, forelegs, 
and heads of beasts, and she ends in a fish's tail, or later in two such 



